New Tragedy : Euripides Melodramas
in feeling. There is not a trace of reverence in the poem, nor of irreverence; it is simply a charming tale, told with due gfttention to the piquant details, and leading cleverly to the high light, the appearance of the precocious infant before Zeus, the request for the prerogatives of the golden shrine, and Zeus' indulgent smile. Again it is but a short step to Theocritus and his friendly Epyllia. The chorus of the Helen makes a very pretty song (1451 ff.) out of Helen's return ; but the first stasimon is a little surprising. It begins conventionally enough by describing the inevitable bird, but in the second stanza it gets serious. The dramatic situation is that we are awaiting the King and the springing of Helen's plot. Of this the chorus can obviously take no lyrical notice, because there is nothing to say and nothing to do but wait; instead it occupies our minds and gives us a change from the prevalent flippancy of tone by singing seriously, consequently without verbal tricks, of war, chance and folly.
It is natural that the Alcestis, which, for all its burlesque, is very much closer to tragedy in manner than the later tragicomedies and melodramas, should approach tragedy also in its use of the chorus. What is perhaps a little remarkable is that the Ion should have so much more dramatic a chorus than its jfellows, though based no less than they on a private theme and an exciting plot. The first stasimon indeed relies on long invocations and commonplaces about having children, and can be called dramatic only because it is not obviously undramatic, but the second (676 ff.), foreshadowing Creusa's rage, and the third, praying for Ion's death and complaining of Apollo, attend strictly to the business of the play and do in fact contribute something to it. The reason for the difference between the Ion and the other tragi-comedies in this regard is not difficult to see. It is something that this chorus, as servants of Creusa and Athenian women, have a definite interest and a definite point of view of their own, but the important point is that the character of Creusa happens to count for much more in the action of this play than the characters of Iphigenia and Helen do in theirs. These heroines have simply to be ingenious at the right moment, and our chief interest is to see what will happen next; in the Ion we also want to know what will happen aext, but that depends very much on what Creusa will. *"
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